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Christianity are a whole world apart. This is no place to analyse
the difference; but one striking point of contrast may at least
be noted. To the ancient Greeks the deity was something to be
regarded with awe, but not with love. At times he was not
even treated with respect. There is an extraordinary comedy
of Aristophanes, called the Frogs, in which the god Dionysus
himself is represented as a vulgar, drunken buifoon whose
ineptitude and cowardice form the chief humour of the play.
Needless to say, the Greeks' taste was not always as outrageous
as that. But they would never have understood the feelings of
the Hebrew who beat his breast with contrition and humbled
himself abjectly before Jehovah's presence. When they prayed
they stood erect, raising both hands skywards and speaking in a
loudjdearvoice.1 They disliked the oriental custom of grovelling
to the deity. A dignified spirit of self-reliance lurked behind this
attitude. *Man\ said one of their philosophers, ci$ the measure
of all things* Human life was to" them a magnificent, even if a
tragic, adventure; and they had little real thought of any spiritual
life beyond. Death was an unmitigated evil, to be met, indeed,
with calm courage, but without hope of future happiness. They
believed, it is true, in an existence beyond the grave, but Hades
or the Underworld was at best a shadowy, unsatisfying place.
It had no joys to offer which could compare with the rich,
vivid life of this world. The tragedies of Greek poets are full of
pathetic speeches in which the dying say a sad farewell to the
warm, friendly light of the sun. Funeral customs demanded
the cremation of the corpse. Its ashes were then placed in a vase
or urn and buried in a cemetery which, for obvious reasons, was
always placed outside the city-walls. Here sorrowing relatives
would make offerings of mimic banquets for the refreshment
1 It is true that in certain cults the worshipper adopted a different attitude;
but this was merely a relic of an old belief dating from far-away times and
connected, like human sacrifice, with the horrible demons of the Underworld
of which we spoke above (see p. 29). Such superstitions lingered on, but
they were not truly characteristic of the Greek theological outlook.